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I.—The Call of God to Our Day. 


It is part of the Christian faith that God 
is able “to restore all things in Christ,” and 
that in due time He will do. it. The signs 
of the times seem to indicate that in our day 
it is His purpose wonderfully to restore the 
broken order of our social life. We are being 
led to look for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God in our generation in the social life of our 
country.* Things which have been cast down 
are being raised up again. Things which have 
grown corrupt are being renewed. God is 
visiting us again as a people and pouring out 
His Spirit upon us. Our national life feels 

* These pages were written in July, 1914, before the War. 
They were prefaced by a note to say that though their out- 
look was only upon the British Isles, the problem of social 
regeneration is really an international one. Subsequent 
events have brought that fact home to us in a terrible 
manner. These events do not, in any way, disturb this 


appeal for the social regeneration of our own country : they 
add enormously to its force. 
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the quickening of His Presence, and though 
there are clouds and darkness round about us 
as far as we can see to the social horizon, many 
of us are conscious of a new dawn. The voice 
of God is awakening us to a Day of the Lord, 
a day of revelation of His power and good- 
will to men, a day of opportunity and service 
on our part. The time calls for a crusade for 
national peace and righteousness; for God is 
already in the field. 

The evidences of this are all around us in the 
social facts and forces of our time. God speaks 
to us in these social movements and we are 
bound to attend. He is speaking in the cry 
of the oppressed, which was never more clamant 
than it is to-day. He is speaking in the cry 
of their champions, which was never more 
passionate and insistent. He is speaking 
through reformers, whose proposals were never 
more far-reaching or significant. 

It is true that other voices mingle with the 
voice of God in all these movements. There is 
need to discern between Christ and anti-Christ 
in this age as in every other. But we can 
have no doubt that a great process in the 
evolution of society is reaching a climax in our 
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generation, a kingdom is being established 
among us, a new order is being set up. Society 
is turning in revolt from many of its old 
disorders and casting down old rules and 
authorities to set up new ones. Diverse 
principles and ideals are contending for the 
mastery. To the eye of the mere observer 
the issue may be uncertain; the new kingdom 
may be good or evil, better or worse than the 
old. To the Christian, too, who knows the 
tense conflict of good and evil in his own soul, 
the issue remains uncertain. Christ may be 
put to shame again by this generation before 
His triumph over social evil is accomplished. 
God alone knoweth the hour of His victory 
and the day when He will restore the kingdom. 
But the hour will come, and we, who do not 
know when, are called to give ourselves with 
hope in God and loyalty to Christ for the 
service of our times. Christ is standing among 
the claimants for the rule of this new kingdom. 
In an hour that we think not His kingdom may 
come. Our faith and our loyalty are being 
sifted and tested. We are summoned to yield 
ourselves to be made part of a great movement 
to exalt Christ and Him crucified, as the bond 
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and basis of the new society. And, so far as 
the world is now ready for Him, we shall enter 
with Him into His kingdom here upon earth: 
so far as the world is not yet ready we shall 
be crucified with Him for the world’s healing 
in another generation. But whether in 
triumph or in defeat, we shall know Him and 
the fellowship of His sufferings and the power 
of His resurrection. 


IIl.—Society Renewing Itself. 


Now this is no mere figure of speech, no 
mystic vision without its exact equivalent in 
the circumstances of our daily lives. The new 
kingdom is being built up in actual fact before 
our eyes. It is embodying itself in new volun- 
tary societies and philanthropies, new fellow- 
ships and movements within and without the 
Church, new Government departments and civil 
services, new city councils and administrations, 
new groupings of political policies and parties. 
Christ and anti-Christ are contending for the 
control and government of these new parties 
and professions and institutions. They on 
their part are choosing their master lights, 
and forming the traditions which will rule 
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them in years to come. Society is clothing 
itself in a new body and a new spirit is coming 
to dwell in it. Whether or not it will be the 
Spirit of Christ depends upon the faithfulness 
of His disciples. 

All this is happening because the nation has 
at last become thoroughly aware that it has 
a social problem to deal with. Our social evils 
are no longer hidden away out of sight. They 
are placarded before the notice of everyone. 
Evils of ill-health, bad housing, destitution, 
and the like, hitherto allowed to continue 
almost unobserved, are now being measured. 
The institutions which have been set up to 
deal with these evils in a piecemeal and hap- 
hazard fashion as they have forced themselves 
upon the attention of one and another group of 
people of philanthropic spirit, are also being 
carefully examined as to their sufficiency to 
meet the need. Co-operation between all 
manner of different societies for charitable 
purposes is continually adding to their value 
and efficiency, whilst they are coming to be 
administered with fuller knowledge of those 
for whom they provide, and increasing regard 
for the due development of the lives and 
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personalities involved. Social service is thus 
becoming a true province of the Kingdom of God, 
governed and regulated by intelligent goodwill 
and inspired by a Christian spirit of love, learning 
to mete out justice to those to whom justice 
has not been done, and to show mercy without 
censoriousness where mercy is called for. 

Nor is this all. Work is being done that is 
not simply remedial in character. We are 
finding out the social and economic causes 
of destitution and misery, and learning to deal 
with troubles at their sources. Our com- 
mercial and political life has strayed into evil 
channels from which it needs to be diverted 
into right and true ones. What are its true 
channels we are not agreed, but we are agreed 
in seeking to find them. We are determined, 
at any rate, to strengthen and develop the 
spirit of friendly co-operation which expresses 
itself to-day in many forms of business enter- 
prise and trade union. Without throwing aside 
the element of competition which braces and 
stimulates activity, we wish to see the divided 
forces of capital and labour brought together, 
harmonised and united, and freed from their 
present jangling strife. 
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We cannot rest content with the strife and 
animosity which have proved inseparable from 
business and industry whilst men contend with 
one another for their livelihood on the very 
edge of starvation or bankruptcy. Nor can 
we suffer the lives of working people toe be 
the sport of those blind and cruel financial 
forces which society has not yet learned to 
regulate for the general good. We are going 
to try to deal radically with these matters. 
Our theories and anticipations of the coming 
transformation of society may differ, but we 
can have no doubt that for good or evil great 
social transformations will presently take place. 


Iil.—The New Spirit Required. 


The important question to be asked about 
this work of transformation is whether it can 
be effected by co-operation between the well- 
disposed of opposing schools and parties. 
Under our present party system every good 
measure is opposed, resisted, maligned, and 
ultimately, to a large extent, neutralised, not 
only by those who are animated by purely 
selfish reasons, but by the organised opposition 
of usually something like half the political 
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forces of the country. Can the coming political 
changes be inspired by a new spirit of mutual 
trust and fellowship ? 

The new society, if it is to be a kingdom of 
God, must be one in which no great class of 
men feels that its claims have been disregarded. 
One tyranny may overcome another tyranny 
by force, political strategy, or sheer voting 
strength, and it may be well sometimes that 
an old tyranny should fall even at such a cost ; 
but if our hope for society is in Christ it must 
be a hope for a very different issue. We want 
to see society adopting principles of life in 

’ which we can all glory. We want it to be 
born from above. We want it to be made 
socially and spiritually worth while, both for 
those who will gain materially, and for those 
who will be called upon to make large 
material sacrifices. It is not so yet. Few 
sections of the community see more than a 
fraction of the picture. Whilst some watch 
the slow elimination of the worst features of 
destitution and squalor and others mark the 
long fight for higher wages, too often neutralised 
by a corresponding rise in prices, vast numbers 
see only, and see with fear, the increase of 
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taxation and'the disturbance of their traditional 
privileges. Meanwhile every interference with 
the customs of trade or the laws of the State 
affords an opportunity for those who are 
frankly operating for their own private gain, 
to make further heavy tolls upon the wealth 
of society. 

We need a greater measure of consent about 
the Utopia which we desire to set up, before 
we can have hope and courage enough for 
the changes that would need to be. Bishop 
Gore, speaking recently at the Summer School 
of the United Conference of Social Service 
Unions,* urged that the immediate need of 
the future was the need of keeping alive the 
spirit of kindness and mutual trust between 
different classes of society whilst the work of 
social and political reconstruction is going 
forward under the pressure of material need 
and the whip of the agitator. Indeed, we 
cannot overlook the menace of this pressure. 
It will be a miracle indeed if we come through 
the process of social transformation without 
serious violence on the part of those who have 
suffered most. We can scarcely hope to find 

* Swanwick, 1914. 
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the way to do justice wisely, and with sufficient 
rapidity to satisfy the desires of those who 
are now fully awake to the knowledge of their 
condition and the contrast between it and the 
condition of others in the land. We may yet 
see the doctrine of self-help, so assiduously 
preached to the individuals of the poorer 
classes at the beginning of the last century, 
appropriated and reapplied with a collective 
meaning, with the consequent overthrow of 
much that may prove to have been essential 
to the stability of society. 


IV.—A Fellowship of Hope. 


In and through all this turmoil of opposing 
interest, and theories, we are called upon to 
hope for the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
Clearly our hope must come down to us from 
God Himself if we are to hold it. The situation 
around us holds only the possibility of such a 
fulfilment. 

What seems to be required is that some large 
body of people, drawn from different political 
parties, engaged in different social movements, 
and living their life in different professions, 
should come to be animated by some common 
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purpose for society. Such a body would 
achieve nothing unless it were dominated by 
some common vision and knit together in the 
service of some great ambition. It would not 
achieve very much if it were not widely repre- 
sentative of all kinds of life, from one end of the 
country to the other. The necessary unity of 
spirit can hardly be achieved in the face of 
the prejudices and limitations which are found 
amongst every class of the community, except 
on condition that all are, in a real sense, students 
of life and disciples of Christ. The Christian 
faculty of sympathy is the first essential to the 
service of mankind, but the student faculty of 
observation, discrimination, and imagination 
needs to be added to sympathy if the mind 
is to shake itself free of prejudices,—for the 
prejudices incidental to the reformer’s pas- 
sionate zeal may be as blind and as bitter 
as the prejudices of self-interest. Men and 
women are wanted who can combine the 
prophet’s hope of seeing an end of the injustice 
round him with the statesman’s patience in 
disentangling the issues and dealing with each 
as it requires. 

Can there be such a company, knit together 
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in a fellowship of research into the real needs 
of society to-day, a fellowship of those who 
have sufficient faith in common to maintain 
them in friendship with one another and in 
hope of their ultimate success, whilst they 
face the baffling problems of conflicting social 
interests and political parties? Can all the 
wide range of national interests be represented 
in such a company, and if its range be so wide, 
can its basis be sufficiently intimate for the 
friendly personal intercourse that is necessary 
and in which alone obstructions can be melted 
away ? 


V.—The Opportunity of Students. 


Such a company is not only possible, it is 
actually forming, as we shall show. Where 
should it look for recruits more naturally 
than in the colleges and especially amongst 
those who have been brought into relations 
of intimacy and trust in the life of the 
Student Christian Movement? To-day is the 
student’s opportunity in social progress. The 
scientific method has triumphed in politics, 
as in all other departments of life. If we 
have learned to discriminate between truth and 
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falsehood, to select the vital facts, to break 
loose from the bondage of imagining that 
things must ever remain substantially as they 
are, if in a word we have learned to be students 
we are bound by the privilege of our training 
to give ourselves to the service of our country 
now. We have been set free from the grinding 
pressure of the social machine at a time of life 
when our minds are capable of new conceptions, 
for just such purposes as these. And through 
our student societies and the happy fellowships 
of student days, and especially in the inter- 
course which the Student Movement affords 
between Christian men and women of different 
religious traditions and upbringing, we have 
entered into a joy of fellowship, a hope of unity, 
and a faith in the possibilities of life through the 
great goodness of God, which bind us to stand 
together for some noble achievement in which 
all society may share. 

Moreover, the fellowship and the unity 
which we attain in our student life is itself 
a promise and a preparation for the work of 
re-creating the fellowship of the nation. We 
learn in college to bridge over many gulfs and 
divisions,—between differences of tempera- 
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ment, habit, convention, capacity, conviction, 
and outlook. We have every variety of 
religious and political creed represented amongst 
us, and every social class but the very poorest. 
We learn to overleap these barriers and establish 
a true fellowship and community of mind and 
spirit, in spite of the deepest social cleavages ; 
a fellowship which is even richer because of 
them. Even racial divisions are transcended ; 
for our fellowship is becoming increasingly 
international through the coming of students 
from abroad, and the way is opening up for 
those reformed relations between nation and 
nation without which our visions of a Kingdom 
of God upon earth are but vain and illusory 
dreams. Where this fellowship is weak in its 
representation of the different social classes 
of the community, its defects are now being 
corrected by the educational movements 
which are growing up and flourishing in working- 
class circles. In the tutorial classes of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, with its 
thousands of students, and in the National 
Adult School Union, with its hundred thousand 
members, largely working class, we have a 
great body of educated thought and feeling 
16 
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closely akin to that in the colleges, both in its 
spirit and in its outlook. Counting these 
amongst the educational forces of the day, 
we have a fairly representative body of men 
and women pouring into social positions of 
every conceivable variety and prepared by 
their training for the closest possible co-operation 
in effort and aspiration. Here are people who 
can co-operate freely, intelligently, and hope- 
fully, and who will between them represent 
the divided interests of the country. 

To make this fellowship of hope for the 
regeneration of society actual and effectual 
we must send forth men and women from the 
Student Christian Movement committed to it 
in the Name of Christ. This cannot be done 
in any formal way. No conceivable organisa- 
tion would be capable of embracing all that it 
should embrace. The members of this Fellow- 
ship will not be enrolled or registered. They 
will have to recognise each other as they meet 
in the work of social reconstruction, by some- 
thing common to the spirit of their efforts, 
by marks of faith, of sympathy, of self-sub- 
jection, of comradeship, of expectation. They 


will find fellowship with one another in different 
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forms wherever they are thrown together by 
common tasks of local or national service. 
Our work is not to define or to anticipate the 
forms of this fellowship. The Spirit of God 
will create the forms that are appropriate to 
different times and places. Our work is to 
commit ourselves to the hope of such fellowship 
and to prepare ourselves for a way of life in 
keeping with it. We want to put ourselves 
in training, and trust God for the rest. The 
rules of the necessary self-discipline are not 
very hard to state or to understand, though 
they may be hard enough to follow to the end. 
A fivefold rule of life is sketched in the pages 
which follow, a rule which goes, it is believed, 
to the very heart of Christian duty, which is 
tangible and simple enough in its demands to 
include all those who are only at the beginning 
of their life of service to society, whilst it is deep 
enough to cover the utmost sacrifices to which 
we may in due time be called. It is hoped 
that students will find it possible to adopt it 
widely and make it their own, revising it and 
applying it in detail to the peculiar circum- 
stances of their own lives, whilst preserving 
the spirit of the whole. 
18 
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VI.—A Five-fold Rule for the Service of 
Society. 
I.—INTERCESSION. 


I. The first rulesis a rule of intercession, — 
never to pass by’ any human need without 
an act of prayer to God. It is to secure two 
things: the constant renewal of human 
sympathy and the constant reference of all 
suffering to God. Without these we are hardly 
Christian. The root evil of society is insensi- 
bility to the facts of human need. We do 
not care ourselves, and we forget that God 
cares. We have to stir up in ourselves the 
care for others which God revealed to us in our 
Lord Jesus, and for which He has given a capacity 
to us all. When we give rein to that natural 
human instinct we enter into life. We live and 
grow in mind and spirit chiefly through the 
active expression of our sympathy with others. / 

But sympathy must have faith behind it. 
It is not possible to bear the knowledge of the 
human need which lies around us, still less to 
meet it, without the knowledge of God. Men 
and women have been broken in health and 
spirit and driven to the verge of madness, time 
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and again, by their contact with human need 
unfortified by contact with Divine love. When 
once we begin to see how much men suffer 
around us, we have only two courses open to 
us. We can either avert our faces and allow 
ourselves to grow indifferent and apathetic ; 
or else we can open our hearts to the world’s 
suffering, and give ourselves to the fellowship 
of humanity. If we avert our faces we cut 
ourselves off from the company of Jesus and 
the life of the Spirit. If we give ourselves to 
the fellowship of humanity we shall be driven 
back upon the fellowship of Jesus and the 
Spirit, and the knowledge of God will ultimately 
fill our hearts, though they may first be broken 
with pain. 

Sympathy must therefore exert itself in prayer 
lest the heart should be overcharged with pain 
or shrivelled in apathy. And prayer is, after 
all, the only kind of action in which sympathy 
can express itself with unfailing effect. It is 
often quite impossible for us to give outward 
expression to our sympathy, and-it-will-be-so-as 
much..when. we-are-in-the.midst-of-aetive-work 
-as.it.is now-whilst we-are-in-colleger Sympathy 
must therefore have a real inward expression, 
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or it will atrophy. If prayer is real to us, it pro- 
vides the opportunity of service that we need. 
We can help everyone we meet in some degree 
by prayer—in the exact degree that God has 
enriched us. In every case where need is 
revealed to us, instantaneously we may call 
upon God in energetic remembrance of His 
goodness, and offer ourselves to be His 
instruments for meeting it, unless indeed He 
has other times and other instruments. By 
such prayer we can renew the broken fellow- 
ship between our brothers, ourselves, and God. | 
In doing this we must not take too narrow 

a view of human need. Human need arises 
out of our social conditions in many more forms 
than one. We think naturally first of the / 
diseased and destitute, the weak and injured, the 
poor and stunted. But we must not think only 

of those below the poverty line. There are 
those who are demanding higher wages because 
they are finding their natural faculties stifled 
and repressed for want of means and oppor- 
tunities to live the life of which they feel capable. 
There are those who are crushed and disabled 
by the pace of their work and their lack of 
leisure. These resent their narrow and stinted 
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lot for more than material reasons. They are 
wounded in spirit by the thought that their 
work is unrewarded and they themselves dis- 
regarded in the national life. Then we must 
widen our horizon further, and think of those 
who are now being crushed between the upper 
millstone of increasing taxation and the nether 
millstone of rising prices. Multitudes of clerks 
and shopkeepers, and people in the smaller 
positions of business management are finding 
themselves harassed and driven, and to a cer- 
tain extent despoiled by the social changes 
which are going on. All these call for sympathy 
and prayer apart altogether from the views 
we may take of the reasonableness of their 
desires and the merits of their cause. Their 
suffering is real, and is to be treated as real. 
Again, there are those who need our prayer 
and sympathy, not because of any stint of 
material goods and social opportunities, but 
because they are glutted with these things and 
suffer leanness of spirit and soul for that reason. 
We are to learn the habit of discerning the need 
of all men in their various social circumstances, 
not as the world judges, but as God judges. 
Lastly, there are those whose souls are so 
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tormented with the sense of suffering around 
them and the apathy of the public towards its 
removal, that out of an original impulse of 
love to society they have gone to war with 
society as it is, and, whether in the Woman’s 
Movement or in the Labour Movement, are 
trying to force the pace of progress. —_ 

In one way or another every class of the 
community is impoverished by the sin against 
human fellowship which we all help to per- 
petuate—where the material loss is least the 
spiritual loss may be greatest. All must be 
included in our prayer. 

This first rule of sympathy and intercession 
has many applications even within the college 
walls, where there are always the unsuccessful 
and the unpopular, the eccentric and the lonely, 
to call out our sympathy, and challenge us to 
realise that God is not partial in His love to 
men, and that therefore all His children have 
gifts that are precious and lives destined for 
joy. And outside the college walls we are called 
to mark the signs of poverty around us, to notice 
those who are weary and heavy-laden, those 
who are crushed and bewildered, those who 
are practically outside the pale of the fellow- 
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ship which pervades our own social circle, 
those who suffer too little and those who suffer 
too much for the wrongs of society. If in 
college we will give ourselves to pray for all 
that we see of this social suffering, we shall 
have our feet planted firmly on the highroad 
of service and our spirits committed to the 
company of the Son of Man. 


TL HANSON Re gerne 
] “ 2. The second rule.ts a rule of thanksgiving, 
—never to pass by any social work or move- 
ment which has within it any inspiration of 
helpfulness, without giving thanks to God. 
We must not become obsessed with the sad 
side of life. There are very few people in the 
world with nothing to rejoice in. We shall see 
life out of all proportion, judge of it untruly 
and act in it unwisely if we fail to enter into 
the goodness which it contains. There is 
laughter and gladness in every rank of society, 
in the enjoyment of God’s lavish gifts to man- 
kind, of food and clothing, work and play, 
friendship and family life ; and there are sterner 
but not meaner joys in hardship and conflict 
rightly accepted. God is not mocked in His 
24 
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world, in spite of all the hate and foolishness 
of man. His purposes of love work themselves 
out even through the tragedy and gloom of 
social tyranny and inefficiency. And many 
who find little happiness and peace in the 
world, enter through pain into “the terrible 
splendour of life,” and come through scarred 
but triumphant. So we need to balance our 
sense of the distress around us by a sense of 
the very real goodness of life, even as it is. _./ 
Moreover, we cannot enter hopefully and 
vigorously into the work of the redemption 
of our social institutions until we first realise 
that they too are God’s gifts to us. He has 
created man a social being. The faculties for 
inventing mechanical processes, building up 
industries or organising systems of commerce 
and banking are God-given. The social and 
political organisations, which are necessary to 
regulate our social life, are in the same way 
means and instruments for realising the purposes 
of God for humanity. It is a great thing that 
we are capable of these associations. Because 
these things have been the occasion of trouble 
and distress in their misuse and in their appro- 
priation by men for selfish purposes, we must 
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not forget that they are essentially good. All 
God’s gifts are liable to perversion. It is by 
learning to use them with understanding of 
His purpose, and consideration for one another, 
that our characters are formed, and our lives 
unfolded. 

The vital movements of our day, whether in 
industry or politics, however they may be 
marred by the imperfection of those who play 
a part in them, are parts of the processes which 
God has willed for the perfecting of that one 
vast international commonwealth which must 
ultimately express the care of each member of 
society for every other, down to the very least. 
We may disapprove of many things connected 
with some of the social agencies of our time, 
and feel that others are merely uninteresting 
or sordid. But they are all part of the plan 
of God for our development, and therefore 
to be received with thanksgiving for the good 
they contain. Guilds of Help and Boards 
of Guardians, Trade Unions and Masters’ 
Federations, Wages Boards and Parliamentary 
Commissions, Political Organisations and Inter- 
national Movements, all reflect in some degree 
the glory of God in His creative power and 
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wisdom. They need but to be infused more and 
more with the spirit of Christ, to reflect also the 
glory of His love. We shall only enter into life 
with full zest so far as we form the habit of 
giving thanks immediately to God for every 
evidence of social co-operation and activity 
which life affords. It is when men think of 
material and social things as the products of 
their own effort and ingenuity and forget that 
they are gifts of God, that pride and selfish- 
ness enter into their use of them. To 
thank God for them is to learn the first 
lesson of their proper use in the brotherhood 
of mankind. . 

We understand this, do we not, in relation 
to our college life? We accept the discipline 
and the labour of study as well as its fruits, 
in gratitude toGod. The training of our powers 
of thinking, the enrichment of our minds 
with memories and visions, the delight and the 
spur of intercourse by firesides and in clubs 
and societies, the zest and the cost of physical 
effort in sports and games; all these things 
make up one great indissoluble inspiration 
when we take them at the best of our powers. 
And we are ready to thank God, not for this 
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or that in college life, but for the life as a whole. 
If this is not yet our experience it can be. 
The will to rejoice is in all of us and grows 
strong in us whenever we give ourselves to the 
thought of God’s presence in the world. Let us 
take the college as a miniature world of social 
relations meant to test us and train us in the 
art of making life’s work and play the means 
of realising one vast inclusive fellowship of 
happiness and effort shared freely with our 
kind. The basis of that will be a habit of 
thanksgiving. 


IT].—SELF-EXAMINATION. 

3. The third rule is a rule of self-examination, 
—that we constantly examine our practices to 
see where they are hurtful to other lives, and 
where they tend to divide the members 
of society from one another. Our standards 
of conduct have all been largely influenced by 
the social spirit of our age. That spirit is 
expressed in a political system which works 
by party strife, and in an economic system 
which holds the working-class population of 
the country in the grip of a wages system felt 
by many of them to involve a kind of economic 
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slavery. It is expressed in a social system 
which sets a gulf between employers and 
employed, divides the nation into castes, 
having different privileges without correspond- 
ing responsibilities, and virtually regards the 
members of the less fortunate castes as inferior 
beings, not worthy of the same respect and not 
capable of the same development as those in 
ranks above them. 

Our conduct is bound to be unconsciously 
but deeply influenced by these things. We 
are all liable to express the same spirit in our 
own dealings with individuals with whom we 
have to do, and in the standards by which we 
judge on public questions. We shall only 
confess Christ and obey Him in our attitude to 
our fellow men by the most thorough-going 
and rigorous practice of self-scrutiny to find 
where we offend against His standard for the 
relations between man and man. He has called 
us to love one another, to do to others what- 
soever we would that others should do to us, 
and to greet all men as children of the same 
Father, and brothers in the same Family. His 
standards are to be found in such passages of 
the New Testament as the Beatitudes, and 
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these are to be the practical tests of our 
private, professional, and public life. 

We shall make but a poor attempt to eradicate 
the spirit of strife and selfishness from our 
social institutions unless we are tracing out 
and forsaking the causes of offence in ourselves. 
The discovery of this need for repentance of 
our own participation in social evil was the 
first great discovery that was made by the 
Student Christian Movement when it began 
corporately to face the social problem. The 
account of that discovery is given in the 
pamphlet entitled * Discipleship and the 
Social Problem. A New Call to the Student 
Christian Movement, Matlock, 1909.” Nothing 
but personal holiness can promote the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. Many social reforms 
may be effected by strong but undisciplined 
spirits forcing their way by purely political 
processes. But the rule of Christ is not ushered 
in by such means. The saints must indeed be 
politicians. But the politicians must also be 
saints, winning the way for Christ in the 
institutions of the day by obedience to Him 
in meekness, lowliness, and purity of heart in 


* Student Christian Movement. Price 1d, 
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their own personal lives. Constant watchful- 
ness, repentance, and self-discipline are the 
price of such attainment. 

This rule also has to be applied at once in 
the sphere of our present relations. The class- 
spirit invades our colleges. Cliques form readily. 
Men or women are despised and rejected from 
the college society for fancied or real defects 
and offences against the college code. There 
are intellectual and athletic snobberies as well 
as the snobbery of class. There are rivalries 
for place and influence not always true to the 
spirit of meekness. We can easily offend 
against the Christian law of brotherhood by 
despising or supplanting one another ; thereby 
joining in the almost universal enterprise of 
creating and intensifying the social problem. 

On the other hand we may give ourselves to 
the great traditions which have often dominated 
college life and have made all schisms and 
snobberies utterly repugnant to the public 
feeling of our colleges, and any attempt of one 
man to supplant or exploit another inex- 
pressibly offensive to the rest. We may try 
to carry that tradition into the larger world of 
society outside. We are already members of 
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that society, sharing in its life, living generally 
by the labours of others, profiting by the ser- 
vices of college servants,—employers it may be 
of ill-considered labour and perhaps recipients 
of unjust dividends. The poor accost us on the 
roads and the working-class porter carries our 
bag. We buy the work of sweated workers 
from browbeaten shop assistants. We are 
served by boys in blind-alley employments. 
In a small way we are doing all the things in 
which Christians so dismally fail to manifest 
the spirit of Christ. We can begin to check 
ourselves in every form of speech and action 
which lack the courtesy and consideration due 
from one brother to another. The law of 
human brotherhood is so far from being the law 
of polite society that polite society has utterly 
denied its possibility and taken refuge in a 
conventional and graded code of behaviour. 
It is that rejected law that we have to set up 
again in word and deed for the honour of 
Christ.* 


* See Brotherhood, by N. S. Talbot and Bishop Brent. 
Student Christian Movement. Price 2d. 
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TV.—SERVICE. 

4. The fourth rule is a rule of service in the 
life of the community,—we are to fling ourselves 
at some point or other into the stream of social 
effort. It is one stream with many tributaries. 
It includes all manner of state services, both 
national and local, supplemented by private 
enterprises. Some public bodies provide for the 
needs of society at large, as when the authority 
makes roads, plants parks and gardens, builds 
baths and libraries, or engages bands; others 
provide especially for those in distress, as in the 
case of Poor-Law relief, or for those in disgrace, 
as in the case of prisons and reformatories. 
The voluntary enterprises include all manner 
of societies which co-operate with these public 
bodies and a host of independent associations, 
the most important of which are the social 
activities of the Churches, the working-class 
movements for mutual benefit and co-operation, 
and the movements amongst all classes for 
political action and for social and_ political 
reform. All these taken together provide for 
the social welfare of society,—for health, 
recreation, education, relief of distress, reforma- 
tion of character, reform of administration or 
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reform of law; they require both paid and 
voluntary service, including personal ministries, 
clerical and organising work, and administra- 
tive service on committees. All these types 
of service are necessary and honourable, and 
together they make up a great whole to which 
every citizen is indebted for the benefits of 
civilisation. 

According to the spirit and the efficiency 
and the harmony of all these services our 
national welfare turns. The spirit of our society 
is incarnate in them. Jesus Christ our Lord 
claims to be incarnate in them through us, by 
our becoming ourselves immersed in them. 
The variety of these services provides some- 
thing for us all. Whatever it be, it must involve 
toil and thought, drudgery and effort of 
imagination, self-sacrifice, and the unlooked- 
for reward. We ought all to get into harness 
somewhere, and as a step to that we ought first 
to learn to know our own community, and 
get into touch with those who serve it in 
various ways. The network of social service 
hangs together, so that those who participate 
intelligently in any of its branches ultimately 
make acquaintance with them all. 
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We are not to separate ourselves from some 
of these movements, because they lead us into 
places where it is dificult to act in them in entire 
conformity with the spirit of Christ. Some of 
the social and political movements of our day 
are grappling as closely with sin and wickedness 
as is the Church, and it is incumbent upon 
Christian men and women to throw themselves 
into the main stream of such movements, 
taking their Christian standards with them. 
All these movements will make for harm 
rather than good so far as they are not animated 
by the spirit of the true student and the true 
Christian. Just because they have such tough 
conflicts to wage with devilry and difficulty, 
they need to have within them in the very 
thick of their work those who have learned 
the way of Christ in dealing with devilry and 
difficulty. Only by the most complete partici- 
pation in the life of society in all its forms 
can Christian people help forward the redemp- 
tion of society on Christian lines. In all these 
movements, and perhaps especially in those 
which are the scenes of conflict, the student’s 
contribution is essential. The man to remove 
misunderstandings, resolve antagonisms, and 
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reconcile opponents is the man with the 
imagination and discrimination which study 
tends to create if the spirit be willing. 

We may begin in college to discover the 
way in which society is constructed. The 
University settlement, or some piece of social 
work connected with the Christian Union, may 
be the gateway through which we can enter and 
explore the wide realm of social service which 
now exists. The study of some handbook of 
local or national government may provide the 
skeleton which we can clothe with the flesh 
of living experience. There are those who 
are in the thick of the work of town councils 
and social reform to be questioned with regard 
to the things they are working for, and there 
-is perhaps a beginning to be made of direct 
personal service in connection with some class or 
club or brigade, where we can enter into the 
recreation or into the study of other people 
than those whom we usually meet. It is by 
such contacts that we shall presently learn 
where our lives can be most usefully spent. 
By so doing we may hope ultimately to be 
drawn completely into the fellowship of 


humanity, glad to hold our entire time and 
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substance at the disposal of the common 
weal. That is the road of true and reasonable 
consecration for the modern Christian citizen, 
a dedication of the whole of life to the ordered 
life of the community in a spirit of intelligent 
and constructive self-sacrifice. 


V.—FELLOWSHIP. 


5. The fifth rule ts a rule of fellowship,—that 
we seek to promote and practise Christian 
fellowship and unity between all those who are 
seeking the welfare of the nation, in whatever 
rank or calling. How many there are to-day 
who in a true sense give their lives for the 
community. First, there are ministers and 
teachers in churches and in schools, and those 
who guide the thought of society through 
books and through the press. Then there are 
innumerable ranks of social servants—doctors, 
nurses, inspectors of education, of factories 
and of health, and an army of voluntary 
workers associated with these. Then there are 
the administrators of our local and national 
affairs. Akin to them in their service to the 
community are those who, in administering its 
commerce and industry, do so primarily for the 
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public good and only incidentally for personal 
profit. They are now happily plentiful, though 
not yet sufficiently enlisted in the movements 
for social reform. Next there are those who lead 
the movements in the working class for mutual 
benefit, co-operation, industrial organisation, 
and the higher education of their own class. 
Nor must we forget the leaders of political and 
social reform, including all those who stand for 
the more extreme and revolutionary measures. 

All these, and others like them, make up an 
army of men and women who, with varying 
qualifications, varying insight, and varying 
methods of work, are yet in the main given over 
to the service of the community. The more 
this is true of them, the more they crave for 
fellowship. They are animated by ideals which 
they cannot realise alone, and many of them 
are wrapped about with a dreadful loneliness 
because they are unable to share their ideals, 
and thwarted by the stupid apathy and opposi- 
tion of a public opinion which is not awake to 
the needs they are trying to meet. 

All sorts of movements exist to-day for 
bringing such people into closer co-operation. 
To take a few examples; the Guild of Help 
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Movement is in many places linking up the 
workers in Churches and charities with one 
another, with Local Government administrators 
and officials, and in a measure also with the 
representatives of working-class benefit and 
co-operative societies. There are also many 
helpful instances of co-operation between all 
the Christian bodies in towns and cities, united 
to work for the betterment of their neighbour- 
hoods in a constructive way, endeavouring to 
sketch out together the line along which the 
ideal development of their communities ought 
to proceed. Or again, the Adult School Move- 
ment, with its meetings for the study of social 
questions on a religious basis, is bringing together 
representatives of different Churches and 
different social classes in a close and intimate 
fellowship of thought and action. On a 
national scale the Interdenominational Con- 
ference of Social Service Unions, with its 
Annual Summer School at Swanwick, represents 
a similar development. All these movements 
include not only students but the men of 
business elements whose co-operation is so 
essential to success. 

We have only to throw ourselves into the 
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mid-stream of these developments to be carried 
into a great and vital fellowship of enlightened 
and inspired effort for the public good. Much, 
though not all, of this fellowship centres round 
our Churches. The closer relation there can 
be between this fellowship of social effort and 
study and the fellowship of the Church, the 
better it will be for both. For social effort needs 
the inspiration and support of the faith and 
worship of the Church, and the Church needs 
this reminder and expression of the wide range 
of its duty of love toward mankind. We 
are called upon to enter into these social move- 
ments with the determination to bring their 
members and their activities into the deepest 
possible fellowship of prayer and into the 
closest possible relation with the Church, 
which is their true home,—recognising the diffi- 
culties and working patiently in face of them. 
We are not likely to find out how to build 
up the economic and social fabric of society 
save in a true spiritual fellowship between 
representatives of classes now sundered. And 
we shall not see the broken spiritual fellowship 
of the nation restored until the representatives 
of every kind of social movement are in the 
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habit of meeting together in prayer for their 
work ; in every locality going into retreat, 
to wait quietly together upon God. Are not 
such opportunities of quiet recollection in 
the presence of God necessary to bring the 
representatives of different schools and parties 
to be of one mind and one heart and to give 
them hope for the renewal of the national life ? 

At the same time we are bound to assist in all 
movements within the Church to make it more 
harmonious with all such social effort, and more 
sensitive to its opportunities of serving society. 
The needs of mankind, and the efforts of social 
workers require to have a far larger place in 
the prayers of Christian congregations. The 
problems of personal conduct and collective 
action need to be far more studied in a Christian 
fellowship of prayer, in the closest possible 
conjunction with the regular activities of 
congregational and parochial life. 

The work of promoting fellowship in prayer 
for social renewal must begin in college. It 
may begin with the representatives of different 
political parties who are fellow members of the 
Christian Unions. It may easily extend to 
participation in the meetings of working-class 
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movements like that of the Adult School. 
It should not rest content till it has drawn into 
fellowship the representative of every move- 
ment in the college which cares for the welfare 
of society. The leaders of Christian Unions, 
Fabian Societies, and Suffragist Societies, for 
example, should at least have friendly co-opera- 
tion with one another for the promotion in the 
college of those aims which they hold in common, 
if they cannot always arrange effective con- 
ference about the things which divide them. 
And the Christian Union must be made attentive 
to the duties which men owe to society both as 
citizens and as Christians. 

This rule of fellowship is the culminating 
point of our duty in social matters. If it be 
built on the foundation of prayer, thanksgiving, 
self-examination and service, this work of 
promoting fellowship may be one of the most 
important parts of Christian duty at the 
present moment. It will be ministering to the 
broken unity of our social and religious life, 
and helping to heal the schisms which are found 
to-day between class and class in the com- 
munity, between denomination and denomina- 
tion in the Church, and between the religious 
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and social life of the nation. Out of such 
fellowship there will come a vision of society 
which we shall be called upon to propagate 
through every educational institution in the 
land, in church and school and college, and to 
which we shall gladly witness in every company 
and society of which we are a part. For it 
will be part and parcel of our vision of “ the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God.” 

Every day makes it clearer that society 
needs a stronger infusion of ideals and principles, 
definitely stated, enthusiastically propagated 
and widely held, if society is to be controlled 
by consent and goodwill and not by coercion 
and force. Before there can be peace in 
Christendom or within any of its divided states, 
political and social feeling will need to be far 
better educated than it is at present. The 
vision of the Kingdom of God must be brought 
down from the clouds and presented in terms 
of present actuality. The City of God must 
have its walls and ramparts clearly depicted 
and the principles of its citizenship clearly 
taught. If society is to be a Fellowship the 
loyalties which each member owes to the others 
must be first wrought out in the Fellowship 
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of the pioneers who represent the rest, and 
afterwards transmitted to the mind we? con- 
science, and the heart of all. 


VII.—Conclusion. 


On leaving college each of these duties becomes 
more definite and more exacting. It would be 
well if we were all to bind ourselves on going 
down from college to the lines of action here 
suggested, each turning the rule into a more 
specific form, suited to the circumstances of 
his or her own life. Why should not every one 
of us frame a rule of life along such lines as 
these, and revise it from year to year, or 
whenever a change of circumstances brings 
upon us new opportunities and responsibilities ? 
We should expect that as life goes on God will 
commit to us more and more specific parts to 
play in the great work of social reconstruction. 
Our rule will become more and more definite 
until we presently discover that we have a 
special vocation of God to serve society in 
a particular way. 

It may be that some will find themselves 
called to a very special degree of prayer, 
demanding great concentration of time and 
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energy. It may be that some will be led 
through the careful examination of their own 
lives in the light of the teaching of Jesus to 
bind themselves to lives of special simplicity, 
or even poverty,—as a witness against the 
luxury of the present age; or in some special 
way to identify themselves throughout life 
with the fortunes of classes other than that 
in which they grew up,—as a protest against 
the class separation of our time. 

Others will find, as they grow acquainted 
with the work of social and political activity in 
all its manifold forms, that presently some one 
particular line of service demands their whole 
strength. It may be for children, or for 
young people, or it may be for those in circum- 
stances of poverty, or for those in the grip of 
vice. It may be a work of recreation, or 
education, or some more specialised ministry 
of redemption. Only as we come into contact 
with the various opportunities and claims of 
social service can we hope to find our own 
peculiar niche. 

Others who find their vocation in the great 
professions of teaching, engineering, industry, 
commerce, banking, law, will be seeking to find 
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what the law of Christian service requires of 
them in their professional life. There should 
come a point for every one when he finds the 
ways diverging, and he is called to some course 
which in the sphere of his own professional life 
attests the fact that he is a disciple of Christ 
crucified, and wishes, in his professional life, 
to confess the crucified and risen Christ as his 
Saviour and Lord. 

Then, lastly, there will be some who will find 
it their special vocation to promote fellowship 
between the people who love their fellow men, 
and are. divided from one another by mis- 
understanding, ignorance, or lack of oppor- 
tunity, whilst the special vocation of others 
will be to help forward that reform of the 
Church’s life which is needed to call out the 
full service of Christians for society, and make 
them disciples indeed. 

The important matter at the hour of leaving 
college is that men and women will bind them- 
selves to such duties and loyalties as those 
which have been described, and will unite 
themselves with those societies and individuals 
in contact with whom they will feel themselves 
to be a part of the great work of serving 
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society, and from whom they will be able 
to learn the special function which God has 
assigned to them in the unity of the national life. 
For all of us who have been members of the 
Student Christian Movement one common duty 
will pervade our separate tasks: the duty of 
spreading ideals of reconciliation and unity 
between all whose interests or convictions now 
divide them, ideals learned in the school of our 
social and religious fellowship in Jesus Christ. 


NotEe.—Anyone wishing for information as 
to Fellowship Movements, or advice as to 
opportunities for training in social service, or 
literature dealing with various aspects of the 
social question, should apply to the Social 
Service Secretary, Annandale, North End 
Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
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